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Port-of-Spain. 


1894 

April 8-13 


I spent these four days at the Family Hotel in 
Port-of-Spain. Most of my time was devoted to prepara¬ 
tions for departure, social calls and dinners, etc., but 
I drove to Blue Basin, six miles north of town, on the 
10th and visited the Botanic Garden for the last time 
on the 12th, taking a number of photographs on both 
occasions. I also made a number of pictures of the 
Bla.ck Vultures about the market and on house-tops. 

I saw no birds new to me save a large Kite, dark 
above and T/hite beneath, which was soaring high in air 
above the Blue Basin and even this was very probably the 
same a.s a Kite which Chapman and I saw one morning early 
in March neex Mr. Warner's house at Princestown. 

There are many smell birds in the gardens and 
parks of Port-of-Spain and still more in the Botanic 
Garden. The commonest are the Blue Tanagers, the 
Palmistes, the Black Tanagers, Pitangas . Tr oglodytes 
ru fulus , the Tick Bird ( Cr o tophaga anij F, confined chiefly 
to the Savanna and the Garden), Cycloris, Merula gymnop- 
thalma and Glaucidium. The last is really abundant in 
the Garden and I frequently heard its notes as I was 
sitting in my room in the Family Hotel. The Turkey 
Buzzard appears to shun this part of the island for I did 
not see one anywhere near the city nor even during the 


drive to Blue Basin 
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Swifts (large and small) and Bats (Molossus ob- 

scurus) appear and fly s.bout in extraordinary n\imbers over 

the city at evening. 

I quite forgot one bird which I saw here for 

the first time — A Martin (Progne chalybea) of which I 

noticed a large flock flying high, one afternoon, over 

the Savanna. They looked and acted much like our species 

but appeared to be light-colored beneath.. 

Habits of 

Just after a shoTfer one evening hundreds of Tick 

Crotophap!:a 

Birds scattered about over the Savanna were engaged in 

ani 

catching flying insects. Their manner of accomplishing 

this was most peculiar and interesting. They sprang from 

the ground directly upward to the height of from one to 

three feet and then sailed dovm to the ground again on a 

gentle decline. Both wings and tail were wide-spread 

while the bird was in the air but I could not see that 

the wings were flapped even during the upvirard spring. 

The usual gait of the Tick Bird is a slow walk not unlike 

that of our Quiscalus but more clumsy and labored, the 

tail carried high very like the Grackles. Not infrequently 

the bird vfill run four or five yards, the body flattened 

close to the ground, the tail carried low — a peculiar 

gliding run which constantly reminded me of that of a 

lizard. As a rule they are silent birds but when once they 

begin calling they make a great clamor. 











Port-of-Spain to Grenada 


At 5 P. M. yesterday I went aboard the Carib 
Prince in company with a Mr. Fortune (from Memphis) who 
is to be one of my fello?; passengers to New York. The 
steamer proves to be small and not prepossessing. She is 
very deeply loaded with asphalt, sug8.r, cacao, etc. We 
expected to sail at 7 P. M. but lay at anchor all night 
taking in more freight, the donkey engines making such a 
racket that no one got much sleep. 

When I looked out through my port-hole at sunrise 
this morning, we were passing through one of the smaller 
Bocas and soon after¥/ards Virere out in the open sea where 
a trifling cross swell caused our little ship to roll 
heavily. Most of the day v^ras consumed in crossing to 
Grenada which we reached at about 4 P. M., anchoring for 
an hour or so just outside the harbor and then resuining 
our voyage. 

When about midway between the two islands we saw 
hundreds of birds chiefly Booby Gannets with a few 
Gannets of large size and nearly 8,11 white, some Audubon’s 
Shear¥\raters, a very few Frigate Birds and twro or three 
Yfilson's Petrels, the last following in the wake of the 
ship for an hour or more. 









I did not land on Grenada but it looked most 
attractive. The town has the finest background of 
mountains that I have seen nea^r any of the West Indian 
landings — high, cone-shaped peaks unshrouded, during 
our brief stay, in clouds or dense mist. Most of the 
island is covered v/ith trees and there is but little sugar 
cane. Four or five Larus atricilla and a few Terns (regia?) 


flying off the harbor 
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St. Vincent to Guadaloupe. 


1894 

April 14 At breakfast time this morning we were off St. 

Vincent, some six or eight miles from shore. There were 
a good many birds in sight, most of them Booby Gannets 
virhich were assembled in flocks over spots where they must 
have discovered schools of fish for they kept plunging 
down into the water like Terns. There wexe also a few 
Audubon's Shearv/aters and an occasional Frigate Bird. 

Flying Fish were more numerous than I have ever 
seen them before. They kept rising in great schools or 
flocks and skimming off in every direction to escape our 
steamer. For t\’jo hours or more they were constantly in 
sight but after twelve o'clock I did not see one. 

Off the northern end of St. Vincent but severe.1 

miles from the land I saw four birds new to me. They 

were either Sooty or Bridled Terns. They passed within 

200 yards of the steamer and occasionally hovered or 

plunged for fish. I thought I heard one of them utter a 
\ 

soft hew- it much like that of the Roseate Tern. 

The afternoon was consumed in passing Dominica 
and the open water to the northward. We ran close in 
shore and had a much finer view of this island than v/hen 
we passed it last month for to-day the mountains were free 
from clouds and the air v/as very transparent. It is 


certainly the most beautiful of the Windward Islands 
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During the whole time that we spent in crossing 
the channel between Dominica and G-uadaloupe the wind, 
for the first time since I rea.ched the West Indies, was 
Yirest but it was very light and the sea very calm. 

'We saw in this channel a small school of Black 
Fish, a very large school of Porpoises, and a Tropic Bird. 
The last,, like the two that I saw on ray way down the 
islands, rose apparently from the surface of the sea and, 
mounting to a height of about 200 feet, flew straight 
away out of sight. I was again struck by the resemblance 
of the flight to that of a Domestic Pigeon but the Yvings 
are moved even faster than the Pigeon's. The tail was 
closed, the neck shortened. 
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St , Christopher to Sombrero and beyond. 


1894 

April 15 


A clear day with light, but steady westerl y wind from 
about 9 A. M, to sunset, a most unusual condition here at 
this season, according to our Captain. 


At sunrise we were off the western end of St, 
Christopher whose slender, tapering volcanic peaks were 
wholly free from clouds or haze and stood out in bold 
relief against the clear, pale blue sky. 

A little later we passed St. Eustacious within 
half-a-mile or less. The western shore of this small 
island is bounded by cliffs of apparently three or four 
hundred feet in height in which a number of Tropic Birds 
were evidently breeding for they kept coming and going 
to and from the open sea, rising as they approached the 
cliff and disappearing from sight as they shot into the 
dense shadows of its narrow crevices and overhanging ledges. 
From t \¥0 or three to six or eight were constantly in sight 
about this cliff. 

A mile or two beyond we passed or started others 
tha.t were floating on the surface of the ocean. They sat 
very still and held their long tails rather high 
and pointing out perfectly straight behind. They rose Yfith 
some slight difficulty using both feet and v/ings for the 
first yard or two in the manner of a Shearwater (it was 
dead calm at the time). After they ha-d fairly cleared the 







surface their elongated tail-feathers, to my surprise, 
drooped supinely "the next thirty y3.rds 

or so, snapping out straight, however, at each beat of 
the ?;ings. After'the bird had flown one hundred yards 
and acquired full headway, the tail invariably assumed 
a horizontal position, streaming out behind most grace- 
fully in an exact line with the body. • 

All of these Tropic Birds which passed sufficiently 
near the steaiaer to enable me to distinguish colors with 
certainty had the bill of a bright coral red . 

Off Sombrero Key I saw upwards of fifty Terns 
with bronw backs and virhite underparts, evidently either 
Sooty or Bridled Terns. They were hovering in an excited 
throng over a spot where some lenge fish were breaking 
and kept plunging down, one after another, in quick 
succession, precisely as our New England Terns hover and 
plunge over a school of blue-fish. 

There Y^ere also a good many small Puff ini, — 

Puffinus auduboni , doubtless — about Sombrero and 
between that island and St. Eustacious. 

Ten or fifteen miles to the northward of 
Sombrero I observed, for the first time, half-s-dozen or 
more Wilson's Petrels following the v/ake of our steamer. 

They kept so closely under the stern that it is possible 
that they may have been \Yith us ever since they first 
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joined us in the channel between Trinidad and Granada, 
but I do not think that this has really been the case. 

We had a fine sunset, the sea very calm with 
three shining pathways radiating from the ship towards as 
many vfhite clouds low down in the East from vmich the 
light was reflected — a phenomenon new to me. 

Water Birds of the West Indies. 

Kow that I am on the point of leaving the West 
Indies, it occurs to me to enter a fev/ general comments 
on the water birds which I have seen. They have been very 
few in numbers both as regards species and individuals, 
a fact which is doubtless due to the great depth of the 
water, even very near the islands, and the consequent 
scarcity or lack of feeding grounds. In many of the harbors 
and along most of the leeward shore I did not see a single 
bird of any kind and at the most there would be only a 
few Brovm Pelicans and now and then a Royal Tern or two. 

The only Gulls which I saw anywhere v/ere a single bird, 
which I took to be a Herring Gull, at Port-of-Spain, and 
three or four Black-heads (L arus atricilla ) at Grenada. 

Booby Gannets and Tropic Birds kept well of shore as a 
rule and virere novirhere very numerous. There a good many 
Frigate Birds about Morros (Trinidad) and the neighboring 
vjaters but they were very scarce elsewhere, I saw the 







white Sula plscator (?) only near Sombrero this afternoon 


and midway between Trinidad and Granada on the 13th, and 
the Sooty Tern also on only two occasions, yesterday and 
to-day. 

Perhaps the commonest and most generally-dis¬ 
tributed bird of these seas is the Dusky Shearwater (Puffinus 
auduboni ). Scarce a day has passed actually at sea when I 
have not noted a dozen or more and frequently t?ra or 
three hundred have been seen in the course of a few hours. 

Oceanites o ceanica completes the list, which 
numbers in all only ten speciesi 
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1894 

April 16 


At Sea. 

Noon observation. Lat. 21"30; Lon. 64" 51; run 223 miles. 


A clear, fine day; the vfind north-east up to 10 
A. M. , afterwards north to north-west, v^ith a long, heavy 
swell from the same direction which caused our small and 
overloaded ship to labor somewhat and drove several of 
the passengers to their state-rooms. 

Although so beautiful, the day dragged wearily, 
at least for me. There were no birds, save three or four 
Wilson’s Petrels following steadily in our W3.ke and I saw 
but one flying fish. Saragossa weed was in sight most of 
the time but there were no great masses of it. The sea 
is still very blue. The north wind has the slightest 
possible tinge of that crisp coolness peculiar to the North, 

Among all my sixteen fellow passengers there is 
but one who is at all interesting — a Mr. Fortune from 
Memphis, Tennessee. He has been in nearly every country 
on the globe and has much to say about India where he 
spent five years. 
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1894 
April 17 


Noon observation: lat. 24" 52; long. 66" 16; run 218 miles. 


Clear with a strong but steady north wind and a rugged 
but not really heavy sea through and against which our 
deeply laden ship has struggled slowly on. 

The water continues of a deep, rich blue and its 
surface is everywhere studded with floating fragments of 
the brownish orange Saragossa weed. 

I have not seen a bird of any kind all day. Even 
the Yfilson’s Petrels have deserted us. There have been a 
few Flying Fish, most of them big fellows — much larger 
in fact than any that we S3.w among the islands. 

Since leaving Sombrero we [hav^ not met nor passed 
a vessel of any kind. Indeed we seem to have the whole 
ocean to ourselves. 

The air has been cool a.!! day, indeed chilly at 
times and we now find summer overcoats comfortable if not 
necessary. 

Several of the passengers are taking pets north 
with them. We have on board at least three Yellow-headed 
Parrots, two large Orioles ( icterus icterus), a Monkey 
(the small gray species found on Trinidad), and an Agouti. 
The last-named is very tame and gentle and is led about 
the deck on a chain. It reminds me strongly of a Guinea 
Pig in its attitudes and general behavior. 
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At Sea. 


1894 

Aioril 18 Noon observation: Lat. 28" 03; long. ? ; run 205 miles. 

Weather practically the same as yesterday but v/ith a 
stronger head wind and a rougher sea. Mat ha.s become of 
the trade wind? Our captain shakes his head when I ask the 
question and says that this northerly weather is simply 
unprecedented in his experience. The wind has not been 
fairly in the East or, indeed, much to the East of North 
since we left St. Kitts. 

The sea has been very blue all day with an abundance 
of Saragossa weed, sometimes occurring in rafts of several 
yards square. 

Flying Fish have been very scarce. Indeed I have 
seen not more than four or five but these have all been 
huge fellows — as large as large Mackerel. The larger the 
fish the longer its flight, as a rule. One of those seen 
to-day flew at least 300 yards, rising over the tops of 
the waves and descending into the hollo?fs, following the 
undulations of the water very closely, much in the manner 
of a Shear?irater for which, indeed, I at first mistook it. 

The only bird seen to-day was a solitary Wilson’s 
Petrel which, just before sunset, crossed our bows heading 
westward. It is curious that none of these little Petrels 
have followed our ?irake but I have looked for them at 


different times in vain 
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1894 

April 19 


At Sea. 


Noon observation: Lat. 31” 05; Ion, 68” 03; run 196 miles. 

The wind hauled more to the eastward this morning, giving 
us a roll instead of a pitch but otherwise there was no 
change in the weather which continues remarkably fine. The 
color of the sea is paler and darker than it was yesterday 
and we have seen much less Saragossa weed. The blue of the 
sky is 8.1 so fading perceptibly. 

There vjere no Petrels following the ship but I 
saw one, early in the morning, crossing the bows. At 
about the same time an immature Herring Gull paid us a 
visit and circled over our wake, finally alighting to feed 
on something that had been thrown overboard. 

Just before breakfast, as I was standing on the 
deck talking with Mr. Fortune, the machinery stopped very 
suddenly after a loud clatter. The next moment clouds of 
black, ill-smelling smoke poured up from the engine room 
and penetrated to every part of the ship. The passengers 
were no doubt all more or less alarmed but they beha.ved 
extremely well and for some time no one moved and no 
questions were asked, but presently the news spread that 
we h8-d burnt out one of the flues of the boiler and that 
we should not be long delayed by the necessary repairs 
which, indeed, were completed within half-an-hour. In the 
meantime the steamer drifted off sideways before the 
wind, rolling heavily. The perfect silence and entire 
absence of vibration were very impressive. 






1894 

April 20 


When I came on deck at 7 o’clock this morning 


the sea was perfectly calm \?ith a long slow swell running 
from east to west. The sky was cloudless, the sunshine 
wq^rm, the breeze chilly. It viras a typical northern sky 
and sea v/ithout a trace of the tender and rich coloring 
of the Tropics which I fear I shall miss sadly now. 

There was also no Saragossa weed — not the smallest 
fragment. 

Two or three Herring Gulls and a swarm of Wilson’s 
Petrels — at least a dozen — were following the wake 
of the steamer amd most of thejn are still with us (it is 
noT>r noon). 

Early in the afternoon we entered the Gulf Stream, 
Fortunately a fresh south-west breeze had risen and, 
blowing with the stream, made the water comparatively 
calm BO that uo to ten o’clock there was but little motion. 
Later on the ship labored a good deal and most of the 
passengers passed a bad night in consequence. 






1894 

April 21 Most of the day cloudy with a fresh south-west virind 

and rugged, follov/ing’ sea. Late in the afternoon the 
sun came out and the wind chang’ed to west. There Y/ere 
several heavy sho'wers duing the day. 

When I came on deck at 8 o’clock at least fifty 
Wilson’s Petrels were following our wake and still others 
were flying about aimlessly over the ocean. I have never 
seen so many at one time before. They followed us during 
the entire forenoon and up to about 3 P. M. after which I 
saw only an occasional straggler. 

In the early morning there was also a fine 
Pomarine Jaeger folloYiring the ship and behaving precisely 
like a Gull, coming up to Yvithin 20 yards of the stern 
at times and,\vhen any food was throvm overboard, alighting 
on the water to eat it, in this way often falling a mile 
or more astern but quickly overtaking us again. I made 
out the characteristic shape of the elongated tail 
feathers by the aid of my glass and with perfect certainty. 
This bird followed us for an hour or more. 

Soon after the Pomarine Jaeger left us we T/ere 
joined by five smaller birds which I took to be Richardson’s 
Jaegers. They resembled the Pomarine closely in general 
behavior and appearance and kept with us during the 
remainder of the forenoon. All three Jaegers a.re curiously 
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intermediate in flight — as well as in certain other 
respects — between Falcons and Gulls. Their flight is 
firmer and swifter and the beat of their wings more nervous 
and rapid than that of the Gull which, however, they 
resemble very closely in other respects, especially in 
their manner of circling and of alighting on and rising 
from the water. I did not hear any of them utter any 
sound. The ship was a,bout 130 miles from land at the 
time they were with us. 

During the day I saw but one Gull. It ?iras, I 
think, a Kittiwake, but I neglected to make sure of this. 

It followed our vrake for about half an hour. 



